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Soapbox 


...Barry Lingham 


l 

l S ome 'Good News Stories' are always appreciated and along the river from run-down, weed-infested riverbanks « 
" there have been a few noteworthy events this month. to a healthy environment. | 
| Firstly, a planned bicycle path and boardwalk along the s 
« primary sand-dune on ocean side of the Thirteenth Beach Bryant Atwood led the recent mid-week Birdgroup outing | 
I Road has been withdrawn. The scheme was proposed by along the river and onto Red Gum Island. He visits the j 
«the Barwon Coast Committee of Management (BCCM). area frequently and was able to show us the interesting l 
I The plan involved destruction of a significant amount of sights. It was pleasing to see the growth of the various 
"vegetation and the potential to create erosion problems. indigenous trees and bushes that have been planted. I 
l After input from many concerned groups, some members Many bird species have utilised this zone and it was a 

" of the BCCM who had originally supported the scheme delight to see a Rose Robin and a Pink Robin as well as | 
I changed their minds and voted to withdraw the proposal. the many other species in the area. We are very fortunate 
" This was a victory for common sense and good planning to be able to enjoy and observe the diverse range of 

las developments of this type should not happen on wildlife and flora that occur so close to the city. 


i primary sand-dunes. 


It was interesting to note the debate raised on the issue in 
„ local newspapers. One letter to the editor noted that if 

y Present attitudes to conservation had prevailed, many 

„ Significant developments such as the Barwon Heads Golf 
į Course and Football Oval would not exist. Of course it is 

» precisely the loss of habitat that has occurred through 

į such developments that makes the remaining natural sites | 
« all the more precious because of the substantially reduced 
| remnants that remain. Hopefully this issue will serve as a 
« guide to the group that is planning trails from Geelong to 

| Barwon Heads, so that the protection of significant habitat |" 
«is part of the original planning and not considered after the | ~ 
ll scheme had progressed to the final plans. 

ll The second good news story is the Buckley Falls area. 
"Tony Woolford and the Friends of Buckley Falls are to be 
ll congratulated on the great job they have done in ! 

E rejuvenating this area. Many hours of planning, Polly Cutcliffe at Goschen during the recent campout. See a I 





| consultation and physical work have transformed the area __ full report on p. 11. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
Tonight... 


...Miles Charlesworth will talk about Astronomy.His topic is Exo-planets—discovering planets outside our solar 
system. Miles is also a member, and past president, of the Geelong Astronomy Club. He has been studying 
astronomy for over 30 years 


At the August meeting... 

...we will start earlier, 6.30 pm, and share a casserole tea. Please bring a (hot and well-insulated) casserole to 
share, and your own plates and cutlery. Tea and coffee provided. The meeting will start at 8.00 pm and a GFNC 
member will be the speaker. 


We welcome 
Deborah Peeters of Batesford 
to the club and wish her a long and happy association. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, 
reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to 
the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site 
frequently. 


M The photo on the front cover, by Peter 
embers are encouraged to Fuller, is of New Holland Honeyeaters. 


arrive early at general See full article on p. 7. 
meetings. 


The photo on the back cover, by 
Lorraine Phelan, is of fenced-off riparian 
vegetation on 'Wormbete West', 
Winchelsea. See full article on p. 9. 


GFNC Web page: 
http:/home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other members 


e-mail address: and visitors. 


qfnc@vicnet.net.au 





The Argentine Ant, Linepithema humile, Dolichoderinae 


Introduction 

Of the genus Linepithema only L. humile is currently 
known to have established itself in Australia (Shattuck 
1999). This would appear to have occurred sometime 
during the early 20th Century. It was known originally as 
Iridomyrmex humilis. The 28 species and subspecies of 
Linepithema, with the exception of one, are confined to 
Central and South America (Shattuck 1999). 


The writer, whilst recently at Skenes Creek Caravan Park 
38°43°S 143°42’E, 
observed a trail of ants 
crossing the Park and 
following this trail led to 
the finding of a nest 
situated against a timber 
plank bordering a bed of 
plants. The nest 
consisted of a pile, about 
40 cm long by 20 cm 
high, of dead leaves from 
a nearby Moona Tree, 
Melaleuca lanceolata, the 
pile having several small 
apertures with ants 
entering and leaving. It 
would appear, judging by 
the number ants 
observed, that the nest 
must consist also of 
excavations in the earth 
beneath the pile of 
leaves. Many ants were 
observed collecting and 
carrying leaves to the 
nest with relative ease, a 
considerable feat when 
the ant is only 2 mm long 
and leaves are on 
average about 8 to 10 
mm long. 7 

: (b) 
The main trail first 
observed had two trails 
leading off from it 
heading in different 
directions. During the warmer part of the day these trails 
were being used by many thousands ants of traversing in 
both directions between the nest and food sources, a 
distance of at least 30 metres or more. Attempts made to 
find these food sources failed due to the trails entering 
dense undergrowth in an area fenced off to protect sand 
dune vegetation. 


Observation of the enormous number of ants on the trails 
revealed none carrying any form of food or prey. This led 
to contemplating that food carried would have been of a 
liquid nature carried in the ant's crop, to be regurgitated to 
the larvae and those workers confined to nest duties. Food 
exchange between workers has been intensely studied 





...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


and varies with seasons together with the temperature 
(Abbot 1978). Glands in the maxilla, mandible and labia 


excrete digestive enzymes such as protease, maltase and 
carbohydrase all of which react with the food to produce a 
liquid in the ant's crop. 


The downside to the presence of L. humile colonies is the 
fact that they can invade the home and will attack colonies 
of our native ants (Horne 2005). 


Description 

The general appearance of 
L. humile is shown as (a). It 
is overall of a medium 
brown colour. One test to 
differentiate L. humile from 
other ants that appear 
similar in size and habit is to 
squash a specimen and 
smell it. L. humile is 
odourless, whereas most of 
the ant species that appear 
similar have a strong scent, 
often pungent (McCaughan 
2004). 


The eyes are placed 
relatively low on the front of 
the head (b). The head is 
widest at a point just above 
the eyes. In profile the 
thorax has the first two 
segments (pronotum and 
mesonotum) with much the 
same contour and the third 
segment (propodeum) is 
raised having a well- 
rounded contour. Between 
the thorax and abdomen the 
petiole is thin and scale-like. 
The abdomen is attached at 
a point low down on its 
anterior face. No sting is 
carried by this species. 


0.125mm 
ZASA. 
(c) 


(a) Linepithema humile, Dolichoderinae, (b) frontal 
view of face, (c) R..H. mandible rear view. 


The mandibles are a prominent feature (c), having a series 
of teeth of which the apical tooth is the longest and 
produced into a point. Up to eight smaller teeth are 
present between which are found small denticles, all 
forming a formidable armoury for the dissection of prey, 
although in accordance with their Dolichoderinae brethren 
they are fond of sugary substances such that they will 
seek the secretions of aphids and their kin. 
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Out and About 


t Delegate rises 400 metres above the surrounding 

plain like a solitary pyramid. At 1308 metres above 
sea level, it is the second highest peak in East Gippsland. 
It is a monadnock, or residual hill, composed of Ordovician 


sediments laid down beneath the sea 500 million years ago 
but metamphosed so that they became resistant to erosion, 


forming a rim above an igneous intrusion. To the west are 
the Rocky Ranges, with granite tors overlooking the 
surrounding countryside. To the south are the mountain 
ranges of East Gippsland. Mt Delegate is really the 


southern end of the Monaro Tableland, a natural grassland. 


But for the accident of a straight line drawn from the 
headwaters of the Murray River to the east coast, it would 
be in New South Wales. The mountain is of considerable 
geomorphological interest and on the interim list of the 
Register of the National Estate. 





Mt Delegate from granite tors overlooking the town. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


A large part of the mountain is privately owned, but there is 
a small scenic/natural interest reserve at the top, where 
there are also communication towers and a Forest 
Commission hut of sawn timber, built about 1950 for the 
fire watcher. At the end of May we drove along the narrow 
track that makes its way first through cleared grazing 
country—we had to watch for cattle, kept in place at each 
end by chained dogs—and then along the edge of the 
forest, where we saw Drooping Mistletoe coming into 
flower and a Black Wallaby. The track then wound steeply 
through tall mixed forest, with blackwoods and more and 
more tree ferns, till we suddenly reached a wonderful snow 
gum woodland. From the top there are views across to the 
Snowy Mountains in the west and to the coast range in the 
east. 


Pine plantations creep up towards the flanks; farms have 
been converted to timber production by a private company. 
We were surprised at the extent of the pine plantations in 


the far south end of the Monaro. Only one timber mill (there 


were formerly four), processing Messmate E. obliqua and 
Cut-tail E. fastigiata, now operates in Bendoc, the nearest 
town to the south, which claims it is 'the gateway to the 
Errinundra’, with its jungles and tall timber. 
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Mt Delegate Scenic Reserve 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


The forest on the mountain contains Alpine Ash, 
Eucalyptus delagatensis, named after the type specimen 


| collected here in 1899. Alpine Ash is a tree that does not 
| mind the cold. It occurs in many mountainous parts of 


southern New South Wales and Eastern Victoria, as far 
west as Mt Macedon. A subspecies tasmaniensis occurs 
widely in Tasmania, but it is not found in the Otways, 
although Mountain Ash E. regnans grows naturally there. 
Like Mountain Ash it is often found in pure stands, is easily 


| killed by fire and regenerates only from seed. To 


germinate, the seed needs very cold soil, such as long- 
term snow cover provides. Alpine Ash timber has been 
sought after for building construction. It is fine-grained and 
pale in colour, like the European ash it was thought to 
resemble. Leon Costermans calls it a half-barked Ash 
because the lower half of the trunk is covered with woolly 
persistent bark, while the top half peels in ribbons to a 
smooth white or bluish bark that often shows ‘scribbles’ 
made by insect larvae. In a 1977-78 study E. delagatensis 
was recorded on Mt Delegate between 880—960 metres. In 
mainland Australia it generally grows at higher elevations, 
above Mountain Ash, that prefers deeper soils and more 
moisture, and below the snow gum zone. 


‘Snow Gum' can be a misnomer, although it is the 
dominant tree of the snowfields. There are several 
subspecies. White Sallee might be a better name for a 
species that also occurs naturally at sea level. Eucalyptus 
pauciflora ssp. pauciflora occurs on the Mornington 
Peninsula and around Geelong. 


FOR SALE 


Camping gear 
(Good tent plus etceteras) 


Phone: Penny Smith 5243 1748 





Biodiversity conservation within the Corangamite Region—lessons learned 
Chris Pitfield, 5 June 2007 


H aving recently left the work he loved at the CCMA to a new 
challenge at the DSE, Chris was asked to give us an 
overview of his reflections and learnings with regard to the 
biodiversity of the Corangamite region. 


He began with a lyrical presentation of photographs he had taken 
showing something of the wide variety of landscape and 
vegetation within the region, accompanied by music. He loves 
the place! We could share it with him. 


...Lynne Clarke 
Following this he moved into fast-forward presentation mode. 


He showed us maps indicating the loss of natural vegetation 
from 1750 to the present in Victoria, how it was progressively 
stripped, by the various activities of agriculture and the search for 
gold. Western Victoria has four of the five most cleared and 
highly stressed bio-regions, in particular the volcanic plains, 
which have 2% of the original vegetation, and the decline 
continues everywhere. Much of the vulnerable and endangered 
material is on private land. 


4 =| The vision is to reverse this trend, aiming to protect, enhance 


and restore remnant vegetation types, so that by 2020 each 
Ecological Vegetation Class (EVC) would be to at least 10% of 
their pre-1750 level. 


Currently, funding for native vegetation is focused on outcomes 
such as Salinity, river health and soil health, while community 


| groups continue to request funding for revegetation, to protect, 


enhance and restore. Increasingly they are aiming to use the 
best plant species and provenances, but, Chris says: 'the "how 
to" component still needs work'. Targeting fauna groups to get 
back to landscape, the basic requirements for fauna, working 
with four shires which have more biodiversity but little money, 
and encouraging covenants through Trust for Nature, are 


| ongoing activities. 


Chris considers that future native vegetation management will 
include a shift towards more stewardship payments to 
landholders and more rewards for providing more community 
benefits such as water quality. More funding will come from non- 
traditional sources, such as industry, and private forestry will 
become a much bigger player. Changing land uses will mean 
flexible approaches to integrating native vegetation into 
agricultural landscapes, for example, de-rocking, raise-bed 
cropping, and changed land managers. He expects a trend 
towards urban community groups increasingly working with rural 
community groups, for instance, the Geelong Field Naturalists 
and the East Otway Landcare Group and Corangamite Bird 
Watch, bringing together all views of the community environment 
groups, enabling identification of gaps in knowledge and 
promoting forward planning. 


He handed around copies of the White Paper Land and 
Biodiversity at a time of Climate Change, for which 
submissions were invited until 22 June. There will be a 
subsequent submission period and public consultation from 
January 2008, when a Green Paper developed from the present 
submission period will be presented. It is disappointing that such 


«| a Short time is now available for response to such a significant 
fi] policy document that will have far reaching effects. 


1 It will set the direction for the Victorian Government policy and 


FI investment priorities in natural resource management, land and 
%7] aquatic health and biodiversity for the next two decades. It will 


È Photos: Chris Pitfield 





| consider how environment and natural resource management 


activity at the regional, catchment, local and farm scale, and on 
public land, is contributing to Victoria’s overall environmental 


*{ health, economic and social wellbeing. It will make sure that 
| government policy and investment is responsive to new threats 


and opportunities. Sounds good... 


f] Chris suggested that a coordinated response from interested 
“| groups seeking conservation funding would be most effective. In 


Continued on next page... 
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...continued from previous page 


the past a number of uncoordinated submissions to particular 
issues have received negative responses from funding 
authorities. If people had only talked to each other! 


Chris was passionate about the need to develop Landscape 
Protection Plans, to identify priorities, allowing ecological 
processes, threats to biodiversity, species requirements and 
therefore appropriate management actions to be defined. He 
showed us a beautiful map of the region, showing appropriate 
landscape zones, such as Bellarine, Moorabool, and Upper 
Barwon. Each would require a Landscape Action Plan, a 
document that everyone, including community groups, Local 
Government, Parks Victoria, and Committees of Management 
could talk to, leading to funding and other useful ways of 
‘protecting’ local biodiversity values. 


Chris anticipates that such a Plan would encapsulate everything 
that is needed for protecting, enhancing and restoring 
biodiversity, being a document that could be used whenever a 
threatening action becomes an issue. Threat status, planning 
schemes and policies are used to ‘protect’ biodiversity values yet 
often do not talk to each other and are referred to in isolation. 
Such a Plan would be able to bring together all views of 
community environment groups within a particular area, assist in 
identifying gaps in knowledge and provide a streamlined process 
that aligns government policy, biodiversity needs and community 
thoughts. 


He told us that Australia is a signatory to the Convention on 
Biodiversity, requesting countries to establish a system of 
protected areas to: conserve biodiversity, develop guidelines for 
the selection, establishment and management of protected 
areas, and promote the protection of ecosystems, natural 
habitats and the maintenance of viable populations of species. 
This would be a Regional Reserve System. All states and 
territories have signed off on this. 


No targets have yet been set anywhere in Australia for a 
percentage of each native vegetation type within a reserve 
system. 


Corangamite CMA is aiming to 'create' a Corangamite Regional 
Reserve System to protect 30% of each EVC which currently has 
<15% of its pre-1750 extent remaining in a secure reserve by 
2030. This ambitious project would mean partnerships with 
managers of public land, including roadside reserves, rail trails 
and catchment areas, and incentive programs for management 
of private land. 


Chris' final point advocated a more science-based approach to 
developing biodiversity priorities. Louder community voices seem 
to be from well established Landcare Networks and/or 
individuals, who tend to be largely focused on agricultural 
outcomes. 75% of land in the region is privately owned, and this 
should be reflected in regional outcomes, future communities 
need also to be a focus. Project Officers naturally develop project 
bids on behalf of communities they work for, but this sometimes 
leads to poorly planned revegetation projects, both strategically 
and in quality—they don't always have the skill, the support or 
the time to work regionally. 


But biodiversity values can't wait for the CMA's plans to reach 
fruition. Ongoing change, including climate change, means that 
they have a definite timeframe. 


What can the GFNC do? 


Chris suggests: 
- identify who on the Board can represent GFNC views 
- — work with the CCMA on projects 
- develop a Communications and Engagement Strategy 
- be involved in Landscape Protection Plans. 


Note: The GFNC, through the committee, prepared a submission 
to the White Paper. 


May Boneseeding 


even hardy souls headed for the You Yangs on the 

Saturday morning, anticipating the ‘labours of 
Hercules' needed to clear the downhill slope on the West 
Walk at the Saddle. It turned out that the drought had done 
most of our work for us, and the thickets we had eyed with 
dismay last August were forests of mainly dead stalks. 
There were still plenty of Boneseed plants hanging on 
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Deborah showing the size of the crocodile seen on her recent 
northern holiday (Yes it was only a bub but Mum was nearby! 
Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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though, and /ots of 
seedlings peeking 
through, so we still 
had a busy day. And 


small seedlings for 
you all to tackle 
when you join us this 
August for the next 
weeding day! 
Hopefully the winter 
rains will have 
revived the native 
vegetation, which 
was looking rather 
sad in May, and the 
birds will be chirpier 
with spring 
approaching. 





s K - i> s <! - s 
Neil McInnes pulling Boneseed 
Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Thanks to Rob, 
Claire and Dennis for 
organising the day. 





Rambling on 


Are astronomy and bird-watching compatible? 


After | took up birding in 1981, my active involvement in 
amateur astronomy tailed off. | still retained an interest. 
Dean and | have subscribed to the magazine Sky & 
Telescope for 28 years and we read each monthly issue 
avidly. For a notable event, such as a comet, eclipse, 
planetary transit, meteor shower or aurora, we're among 
the first out for a look. We still own astronomical 


...Marilyn Hewish 


Laura gasped as she saw the rings for the first time. 
Everyone does. The first view of Saturn's golden disc and 
rings hanging in a black sky is never forgotten. Birders are 
often astonished that this magic sight has been within their 
grasp all along with bird-watching equipment. During an 
RAOU Camp-out in Kakadu, | set up my spotting scope at 
night for some star-gazing. A few people wandered over, a 
few more, and then | had a line. On the next night, most of 
the camp gathered around for a view and | was busy for 


telescopes. However, the times when we spent every clear the next few hours. 


night touring the sights of the heavens are gone. And yet, 
in many ways, astronomy and bird-watching are 
compatible hobbies. 


Astronomers and bird-watchers have a curiosity and 
fascination with the natural world. Some GFNC members 
are interested in both. A former editor of Sky & Telescope, 
Leif J. Robinson, is a bird-watcher, and advertisements for 
astronomical tours and gatherings often mention 
opportunities for bird-watching. 


Both hobbies use optical aids. Photographs of 
astronomers often show them with large telescopes, 
complicated instruments, computers and tangles of cables. 
However, that is the extreme end of the hobby. Satisfying 
views of the brighter astronomical objects (including the 
moon, Milky Way, some planets, star clusters, gas clouds 
and distant galaxies) can be obtained with binoculars or a 
spotting telescope of 75-80 mm diameter—bird-watching 
equipment. Several books have been published on 
astronomy with binoculars. 


When | was twelve years old, | learnt my way around the 
sky using binoculars, a planisphere (showing what stars 
are up for a particular date and time) and basic sky maps 
(now available as computer programs). The main problem 
with using binoculars for astronomy is holding them still. 
Using a tripod or resting them against something solid 
helps. In my teenage years, | used to lie back on a recliner 
garden lounge, which steadied me and gave support for 
my arms. In the 1980s, Dean and | ran astronomy courses 
for beginners in Bacchus Marsh. In the second week of 
one course, a lady arrived in a state of excitement 
because she had found a star cluster by herself using a 
sky map and binoculars. Other courses had put her off 
because they focused on 
large telescopes, advanced 
astronomy and technical 
subjects. She hadn't realised 
that getting started in 
astronomy could be so easy. 


A spotting telescope is better 
than binoculars. Most people 
assume you need a big 
telescope to see Saturn's 
rings. In May 2007, Dean 
trained our spotting scope 
onto Saturn for Laura 
Stenzler in New York state. 








A bird-watching spotting scope can reveal the Moon's 
craters, plains and mountains. 


Photo: Dean Hewish 


Some of the skills are transferrable between hobbies. On 
our first astronomy course, people who had done a bird- 
watching course I'd run earlier had a head start. They 
could lift their binoculars straight up onto a particular star 
because of the aiming practice they gained from bird- 
watching. They had a basic idea of how lenses and 
eyepieces functioned. They could line up their eye with a 
telescope eyepiece and hold their heads still to keep the 
image steady. They invariably found astronomical objects 
faster and saw more detail. 


There are even astronomical equivalents for twitching and 
24-hour bird races. Some amateurs tick objects off lists or 
compete with themselves or others to see or photograph 
the faintest objects accessible for their telescopes. The 
Messier Marathon is a one-night quest to see the more 
than 100 bright objects listed by Frenchman Charles 


Continued on next page... 
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...continued from previous page 


Messier in the 1770s. Like the Twitchathon bird-race, it 
requires planning, concentration, knowledge of the targets 
and the route, and calm nerves in the race to get the first 
objects in the dusk and the last at dawn. Unfortunately, 
this is primarily a northern hemisphere activity. Several of 
the objects are too far north for Victorian observers. Lastly, 
astronomy and bird-watching are both hobbies where 
amateurs can make valuable contributions to knowledge, 
through personal or co-operative projects. 


If the two hobbies are compatible, why have we given up 
active astronomy? Put simply, star-gazing until 3-4 am 


proved to be incompatible with rising for the birds’ dawn 
chorus an hour or two later. We don't have the stamina of 
Leif J. Robinson, who is said to 'sleep on the wing like an 
albatross’ (Analytical Scientific Ltd, on-line review of the 
Ranger Multipurpose Telescope). 


Lately however, armchair astronomy has proved 
unsatisfying. We've bought a small lightweight 
astronomical telescope with motorised aiming, so that 
dodgy backs and laziness are not valid excuses. We don't 
seem to catch the dawn chorus so often, and all-night star- 
gazing sessions are probably beyond us. We may now be 
able to combine the hobbies and still get some sleep. 
Were looking forward to nights under the stars again. 


Fantastic galls 


D uring the recent Campout at Kerang specimens of 
galls were collected and passed to the writer for 
identification. 


It appeared from the foliage upon which the galls had 
developed that it was an Oil Mallee, Eucalyptus oleosa. 
The galls are identified as those caused by a gall-inducing 
scale insect, that is a true bug belonging to the Order 
Hemiptera. The form of the galls and the plant host 
suggest the insect is Apiomorpha munita malleensis. The 
female and male each form a different type of gall as 
illustrated. A. munita, like all Hemiptera, has 

modified mouthparts in the shape of a stylet that is 





Female gall 
Photo: Dave King 


Australian Naturalists’ Network Get-together 
10-18 May 2008 
Mary River, NT 
Maximum 90 places available. If you are interested in 
attending send a deposit ($200) and Expression of 
Interest before 1 October 2007. Accommodation must 
also be booked before then also. Total cost is not 
expected to exceed $1000 (food and accommodation not 
included). 
For forms and information contact Tim Billington on 
5221 1169. 
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...Dave King 


inserted into the plant tissue to feed upon the sap flowing 
in the phloem. The stylet consists of two tubes, one that 
injects enzymes and by default hormones, the other tube 
for the uptake of the fluid food. It would appear that these 
hormones are growth hormones such as auxins, 
cytokinins, gibberellins, etcetera causing the plant to 
produce these galls. This being the case, the types and 
relative proportions of hormone must differ between male 
and female A. munita. 


The writer is indebted to fellow Club Member Sheila Silver 
for collecting and passing on the subject galls. 





Male gall 
Photo: Dave King 


South East Australian Naturalists’ Association 
Spring Camp 
5—7 October 2007 
"The Briars' Park, Mt Martha 


Fully catered. Accommodation at Outdoor Education 
Camp, ‘The Briars' (no camping), or organise your own. 
Cost $125. 

Book asap with $30 deposit. Balance payable by 31 Aug. 
For forms and information contact Tim Billington on 

5221 1169. 





Birds photographed in the Geelong region: Peter Fuller 
Bird Group Meeting, 21 June 2007 





Banded Stilts taking flight 


P eter Fuller gave a presentation of his stunning bird 
photographs at the June meeting of the Bird Group. A 
relative newcomer to bird photography, Peter started from a 
general interest in photography and later decided to 
concentrate on birds. His serious efforts began when he 
purchased a digital camera and realised that there were no 
limitations on the number of photographs he could take. His 
equipment comprises a 100—400 mm Canon zoom lens on a 
Canon 20D digital single-lens-reflex camera body. However, 
even with the best equipment, photographing birds 
successfully requires patience, attention to detail, practice 
and an artistic eye. Peter describes himself as obsessed 
with bird photography. He gets out into the field as often as 
possible (even at lunch-times at work), carries his camera 
everywhere, and takes innumerable photos, thirty or more 
for each satisfactory picture. 


Most of the 200 pictures seen during the evening were of 
birds that occur in the Geelong area. Locally Peter takes 
many photos at the Western Treatment Plant, but he has 
also travelled widely in Australia, visiting Broome Bird 
Observatory to photograph rare waders and other species, 
and Darwin for Little Ringed Plover, Yellow Wagtail and 
Black-tailed Gull. 


Many of the pictures brought gasps of admiration from the 
audience. The photographs were too numerous to mention 
individually, but several were memorable: a Nankeen 
Kestrel with its wings spread in flight, the colour patterns on 
every feather visible; a flock of Banded Stilts taking flight, 
the frame filled with a complex pattern of raised wings; a 
Welcome Swallow in low flight with its shadow alongside; a 
group of New Holland Honeyeaters with truly manic 
expressions; and a diving Dusky Moorhen showing only its 


...Dean Hewish 


F 





Photo: Peter Fuller 


feet in a large splash of water above the surface (or 'a 
reindeer emerging from the water, antlers first'). A dramatic 
photograph of two Black Swans in the midst of a dispute 
showed how they had raised the feathers on their necks. 


Peter's Rufous Whistler and Rufous Bristlebird photographs 
have won prizes in wildlife photography competitions. He 
has not yet begun seriously marketing his pictures, although 
several have been reproduced in books, brochures and 
information leaflets. To date he has photographed 
approximately four hundred species, but his ultimate 
ambition is to capture pictures of all of the Australian birds. 
Having gained practice and expertise in photographic 
techniques, he feels he is ready to expand his interests into 
more artistic photography. 


At the end of the presentation, the members wanted to see 
more and welcomed Peter’s offer to show his collection of 
wader pictures. 


Peter has a website and anybody wishing to see his superb 
photographs and read his trip reports can visit 

. Please respect Peter's rights and 
ask for permission if you wish to reproduce any of the 
photographs there. 


The presentation left a strong impression on the audience. 
Joe Hubbard summed it up: 'His photographs make the 
difficult look easy and the commonplace look interesting.’ 
Peter is destined to make a major impact in the field of 
Australian bird photography. 


Note: See also, Peter's photo of New Holland Honeyeaters on the front 
cover of this magazine. 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Riparian vegetation—Greg Peters 
12 June 2007 


hose who attended the Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

were given a treat. Greg Peters’ talk about riparian 
vegetation was very interesting and informative. Greg is 
employed by CCMA. He defined a riparian area as any land 
that adjoins, directly influences, or is influence by, a body of 
water. They are important areas because they are in highly 
productive agriculture and farm areas, and they are 
intrinsically highly productive ecosystems. 


Greg pointed out that since European settlement many rivers 
and creeks have been drained, cleaned out, tidied up, 
straightened or channelled. He illustrated this with interesting 
old paintings and photographs of the Yarrowee River at 
Ballarat (channelled and lined with bluestone cobbles), 
Barwon River West at Gorangamete (infested with willow and 
gorse), Barwon River (straightened), and the Barwon River at 
Fyansford (cleared of vegetation). 





West Barwon River downstream of Seven Bridges Road, 
Gerangamete, October 2005. The natural course has been 
bypassed by a channel. 


Photo: Mark Turner, CCMA 


CCMA does a condition assessment of all rivers and streams 
every five years. Each is given a rating compared with the 
EVC benchmarks. They check water quality, vegetation, 
macro-invertebrates, longitudinal continuity, width of riparian 
vegetation, weeds, understorey component, presence of 
large trees, recruitment, tree canopy cover, organic litter, logs 
instream. None of the rivers in the CCMA catchment got a full 
score, and some got a very low score. 


In the past mistakes have been made (by farmers and 
bureaucracy)—species choice, weed control, priorities, 
removal of logs, barriers placed instream, animal 
management—but we can apply what has been learnt from 
the mistakes and continue to learn how to manage riparian 
vegetation. Science that applies in another area may not be 
applicable in the CCMA. Greg used the example of research 
done on willows at Jerilderie, NSW, irrelevant here because 
the species of willow is different and the uptake of water in 
our Climate is different. 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


Riparian areas are highly productive. Leaf litter, logs, ground 
water, sunlight, insects, aquatic plants and microalgae all 
contribute. Australian rivers are diverse. They are messy. 
They dry out and flood. The vegetation can be tall and dense. 
Of importance are standing pools of water, shade, nesting 
and roosting sites, a range of food sources, shelter from 
predators and the microclimate along and beside the 
waterways. 


Riparian areas are also vulnerable: 

e Sediment washed into the water is a threat to fish 
species like Yarra Pygmy Perch 

e Grazing is a huge problem. Does the stock actually 
have to be in that environment when alternative 
watering systems are available? 

e Water quality is affected by fertilizer run-off, 
nutrients, salt. 

e People are the worst of all. A lot of damage is done 
by people at Barwon Heads for instance. 


One of the answers is to create a buffer zone next to the river 
(opinion is divided as to how wide this should be) and this is 
being done in many places in this district as more farmers join 
in the various schemes. An area along the river is fenced and 
a buffer zone is created to act as a filter system—furtherest 
out is a grass zone (indigenous grasses or even weeds such 
as Paspalum can play a role here), then shrubs or small 
trees, then trees, and reeds on the river bank. This reduces 
fluvial scour, filters sediment and nutrients, provides shade 
and corridors for the movement of birds and animals, stops 
the undercutting of river banks and stops erosion and 
compaction caused by farm animals. 


There is some controversy about the removal of willows. In 
the CCMA there are three species of willow but the Golden 
Upright Willow is the main target. Where once farmers were 
encouraged to plant willow for shade and bank stabilisation 
they are now advised to remove them. Roots and stumps are 
not removed, and some willows may be left in situ until other 
vegetation has grown. Instream willows are removed first. 
CCMA surveys them and provides equipment, and then 
farmers and other volunteers do the planting. Willows have 
been successfully removed from the Gellibrand River, for 
example, and the riparian areas restored. Farmers have seen 
the values and the value of their property increases as well. 


Greg showed a series of photos of Wild Dog Creek at Apollo 
Bay—old photos were compared with the present day. He 
has walked the length of the creek to assess the presence of 
weeds, erosion, fish barriers, cattle damage, dumped rubbish, 
willows. At the present time about 30% of the creek has 
uncontrolled stock access. Grayling need to migrate 
upstream, but barriers restrict such movement. Sediment also 
affects the feeding. Galaxias are also lost when clumping 
muddies the water. Birds such as Rufous Bristlebird may not 
survive if habitat is fragmented and further research needs to 
be done in this area. 


But things are happening. At Curdies Inlet most of the riparian 
area has been protected by the local landholders. Barham 
River at Apollo Bay has had a lot of work done along its 
length. About 30 km of the Gellibrand has been managed for 


stock and willows. At Breamlea a new culvert allows tidal 
flows into areas of the saltmarsh previously cut off. About 35 
km of the Leigh River gorge is cleared of willow and Cape lvy. 
Landcare groups and Friends groups work closely with CCMA 
in all projects. More landholders come on board as they can 
see the results such as platypus using the river, a more 
aesthetic environment and increased bird presence. 


Greg said that there is still much to learn. For instance, stock 
can be used as a management tool to graze poas and weeds 


and limit River Red Gum regrowth; ecological burns may be 
an option if a way to manage hot burns rather than slow, 
smouldering burns can be found. Other important areas for 
attention are plant species choices, survey methods, weed 
management, managing farmer access to both sides of a 
creek (different bridge design so that fish movement isn't 
restricted), funding priorities long-term instead of short-term, 
funding for ongoing management of weeds, and continued 
updating of EVC mapping. 


Excursion: Barwon River at Winchelsea 
17 June 2007 


ollowing the June Wider Geelong Flora Lecture, where 

Greg Peters from the Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority spoke on the topic of In-steam and 
Riparian Vegetation, our June excursion was along the Barwon 
River at Winchelsea. Greg's passion and philosophies for 
rivers and the values of riparian areas really came through in 
his presentation. With true field naturalists' enthusiasm a group 
of fifteen members 
braved the cold, wet 
and windy day to 
look at the Barwon 
through Winchelsea 
and at another site 
further upstream. 


Geoff and Loris 
Mathison met the 
group where the 
Princes Highway 
crosses the Barwon 
and Geoff led us for 
a short work 
upstream. A lot of 
work has been 
carried out over the 
years, largely driven 
by Geoff and Loris. 





Geoff Mathison 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


Bird list 

Black Swan 
Australian Shelduck 
Grey Teal 

Whistling Kite 
Brown Falcon 


Dusky Moorhen 

Rock Dove 

Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Barwon River, Wormbete West 
38°17'09"S 143° 57'59"E 
Water quality: 
Water temp. 
Salinity 
pH . 
Nutrient level < 0.01 mg/l 
Turbidity < 10 N.T.U. 
Aquatic macro-invertebrates: 
Waterboatman 
Freshwater Shrimp 
Flatworm 
Stonefly nymph 
Seed Shrimp 
Freshwater Snail 
Copepod 
Worm 


11°C 


Actydae, Paratya australiensis 
Turbellaria, Dugesia sp. 
Plecoptera, Trinotoprla sp. 
Ostracoda sp. 

Physidae, Physa acuta 
Cyclopoda 

Nematode 


Corixidae, Sigara sp. & Micronecta sp. 


...Neil Mcinnes 


Others involved have been volunteers from Conservation 
Volunteers Australia, Barwon Rivercare, Winchelsea Primary 
School students and Karingal, plus some invaluable help from 
Surf Coast Shire staff. Large amounts of Hawthorn, Gorse and 
willows have been taken out by hand. A lot of blackberry, 
Phalaris and Gorse regrowth has needed to be sprayed. 
Garden escapes have also had to dealt with and Cape Tulip 
keeps on reappearing. Numbers of tree seedlings and native 
grasses have been planted over the years and, combined with 
some natural regeneration, the area is starting to look pretty 
good. As well as providing some good habitat in the town this 
area has great social value and is well used by people taking a 
quiet walk along the river. Many thanks to Geoff for showing us 
this part of the river. 


The second part of the excursion was a few kilometres 
upstream along the Barwon where it runs through 'Wormbete 
West', which is private property. This section of the river has 
some old remnant River Red Gums that are great old habitat 
trees. After many years of unrestricted stock access the river 
has been fenced here in the last year to exclude cattle and let 
the native vegetation recover. Gorse infestations have also 
been sprayed. [See photo on back cover.] It will be well worth 
having another look along here in a few years to see how the 
area has recovered. Thanks to Tony Blakely for allowing us 
access. 


White-browed Scrubwren 
Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail 


Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
House Sparrow 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 

(25 species) 


Dave King and Phil 
ty Phelan take samples 
= from the Barwon 

River on 'Wormbete 

West', Winchelsea. 

The results are at 

5 left. 





A | Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Mammal report 


... /revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions 


— 


30.04.07 
24.04.07 
17.06.07 
22.03.07 
18.04.07 
01.06.07 
15.06.07 
06.06.07 
22.02.07 
22.05.07 
10.06.07 
24.04.07 


Platypus 

Dusky Antechinus 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Koala 

Koala 

Humpback Whale 
Humpback Whale 
Flying-fox sp 

Bat sp 

Bat sp 

Red Deer 

Deer sp 


Urquhart's Bluff 


Port Phillip Bay 
Port phillip Bay 
Highton 


= N a =| =| WN — = 


Tanner's Tk off Forest Rd, Anglesea 
Sheoaks, roaring, 8.40 pm 
Sheoaks, roaring, 8.15 pm 


Forrest, flying around inside house 
Highton, flying at dusk 

Hospital Swamp, Connewarre 
Sheoaks, Sheoaks/Tantau's Rds 


Moorabool River, Cooper's Bridge near Meredith 


FEO 
JNe 
CPa 
CPa 
News 
News 
KDo 
GNe 
KDo 
JNe 
perCPa 


(in hair-funnels) 


Observers: CPa, Cambria/Cliff Parkinson; FEO, Friends of the Eastern Otways; GNe, Gill Neale; JNe, John Newman; KDo, Keith 
Dowell; News, Television/radio news reports. 


he Platypus sighting is the first we have had from the 
Moorabool River—all the others have been 
from the Barwon River, Lake Elizabeth or elsewhere in the Otway 
Ranges. 


Koalas roaring are more often heard during the breeding season 
than at other times of the year. Presumably they are males 
declaring their presence to others in the neighbourhood. 


Humpback Whales are in the news because of the threat of 
hunting by Japanese whalers. But where are this year's Southern 
Right Whales, the species usually reported locally at this time of 
the year? 





It is a pity we are unable to trap bats to check on the local 
species; we have to rely on non-specific sightings which are 
interesting but not precise. Gill Neale, who made the Forrest 
sighting, wrote ‘(It) flew around rapidly, then disappeared;found 
on fly-wire door screen four days later’. 


What are Red Deer doing at Hospital Swamp? Jonn Newman 
made sketches of the animals he saw and identified them later 
from the Menkhorst/Knight field guide. These are not the first to 
be seen there with one at the same place on 29.06.03 and four 
on the west side of Reedy Lake on 21.06.06. 


Mammal Trapping, The Narrows, Queenscliff, June 2007 
GPS 38°16'14"S, 144°38'43"E DSE Permit No.10003784 


he Narrows is the aptly-named strip of coastal land between 

Point Lonsdale and Queenscliff on the Bellarine Peninsula; 
to the north are the saltmarsh and mudflats of Swan Bay while to 
the south is Port Phillip Bay. The main road into Queenscliff 
follows the northern foot of a tall sand-dune which formerly 
supported a Moonah-Coast Teatree woodland complex, but this 
vegetation has been invaded with a dense understorey of 
environmental weeds. 


A description of The Narrows, its vegetation and community 
involvement in management is given by Sue Longmore in 
Geelong Naturalist, Vol 43, No 2, June 2007. 


As part of the community input, the GFNC undertook a three- 
night mammal trapping exercise, with the results as follows: 


Trapping was undertaken on the sand-dune complex adjacent to 
the footpath which links the west end of Fraser Street with the 
Dog Beach car park. 


The vegetation is Coast Teatree, White Currant-bush 
(Leucopogon), and Moonah woodland with a very dense shrub 
layer of Polygala (Bellarine Pea), Italian Buckthorn and other 
weeds. A carpet of moss covers the sand. 


Weather: cool, some showers, strong on-shore wind. 


Dates: Wednesday 20 June to Saturday 23 June 2007. 
19 small Elliott traps set in groups of 4 (x4) and 3 between 
the footpath and the crest of the sand-dune, in an area of 
ca 100 m x 20 m; total 57 trap-nights. 


Bait: peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. 
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Results: 

20.06.07 afternoon set traps 

21.06.07 morning 2 Black Rats Rattus rattus 
afternoon nil 

22.06.07 morning nil 
afternoon nil 

23.06.07 morning nil collected traps. 


Both of the rats appeared small, and may have been sub-adult 
although no measurements were taken. 


On the second and third mornings, several traps had been 
disturbed, probably by rats seeking the bait, but in each case 
some of the bedding (shredded paper) had interfered with the 
release mechanism. Whether this was done when the traps were 
being set or later is not clear. The wisdom of trapping during the 
cold weather was questioned by one GFNC member; however, 
the overnight forecast temperature was ca 5°C which is within 
the range of temperatures approved by the Animal Ethics 
Committee on our permit, and paper bedding was added—as it 
always is when we do our trapping. | welcome comments that will 
improve our trapping techniques, and more importantly ensure 
that animal welfare is foremost in our studies. 


Other fauna: 
Pacific Gull 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Red Wattlebird 


New Holland Honeyeater 
Australian Magpie 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Thanks to Sue Longmore, Dave Rantall and Dave King. 


Campout: Kerang Lakes 
9-11 June 2007 
...Lorraine Phelan 





he base for our campout was a pleasant caravan park at 
Lake Charm, north of Kerang. 


Local resident, Stuart Simms, met us there on Saturday and 
explained how the numerous lakes, creeks and channels in 
the Kerang Lakes area interconnect with each other and the 
Murray, Loddon and Avoca Rivers. The system is used for 
irrigation and stock water and is managed to deal with the 
huge salt problem. When Lake Mokoan near Benella is 
closed more fresh water will be stored in this system. Stuart 
took us to Kangaroo Lake and The Marsh, and after lunch we 
explored Reedy Lake and the Ibis Rookery at Middle Lake. 







Lake Tutchewop 


= Lua 
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Middle Lake Ibis rookery 
On Sunday our guide was Tom Lowe, also a resident of the 
district. He took for granted the huge numbers of birds on the 
lakes when he was young and explained that the population 
has dropped considerably since the water system was altered 
for irrigation and sport. He guided us to Lake Tutchewop, 
much saltier today than in the past, and The Marsh where the Activities on Monday included exploring wetlands and forests 
water level was kept artificially high and huge numbers of around Kerang township and the Loddon River. A local farmer 
River Red Gums died. He also took us to Lake Cullen. We showed the group some nesting White-browed Babblers. 
went to Lake Boga for lunch. Each lake is different in depth 
and salt levels but most have a lunette on the east side. 


Dead River Red Gums in Top Marsh 


The Kerang Lakes area is RAMSAR listed so is a site of 
international significance. It is an important area for migrating 
waders and there are significant plant and animal species as 
well. On this campout we were able to get a little more 
understanding of how valuable and interesting it is. 


For a contrast of vegetation and birdlife we visited a small 
mallee reserve at Goschen, west of Boga. 


Bird List: Kerang Lakes 
Black Swan 

Australian Shelduck 
Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Chestnut Teal 

Darter 

Little Pied Cormorant 


Little Black Cormorant 


Australian Pelican 
White-faced heron 
White-necked Heron 
Great Egret 
Intermediate Egret 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Black-shouldered Kite 


Black Kite 

Whistling Kite 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle (N) 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Brown Falcon 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Purple Swamphen 
Eurasian Coot 
Black-winged Stilt 
Red-capped Plover 
Masked Lapwing 
Silver Gull 

Caspian Tern 
Whiskered Tern 
Rock Dove 

Common Bronzewing 
Crested Pigeon 
Galah 


Musk Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Eastern Rosella 

Blue Bonnet 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Brown Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Blue-faced Honeyeater 
Yellow-throated Miner 
Noisy Miner 

Singing Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 
Red-capped Robin 
Grey-crowned Babbler 


White-browed Babbler 
Magpie-lark 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Pied Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Australian Raven 
Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 
Richard's Pipit 
House Sparrow 
Welcome Swallow 
Tree Martin 
Fairy Martin 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 

70 species N=nesting 
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Darters on the Barwon River 


...Kay Campbell 


y observations are for the Barwon River from Buckleys Falls The heavy human traffic on the river seems to have little effect 


to the Breakwater and are generally made around 8-9 am. 


The appearance of a Darter along the Barwon River on 25 June 
1992 was an exciting observation for me. Darters were rare a 
sighting for those days. It was a male bird standing on a log at 
the water's edge near Queens Park Bridge drying his feathers. 
More sightings took place in 1994. | recorded Darters in August, 
November, and December. 





Photo: Gordon McCarthy 


Another two years passed before the reappearance of these 
birds in the area. | recorded them from May until August then 
again in December of 1996. 


In 1998 until 2001 the birds were regularly seen from Breakwater 
to Buckleys Falls. Other people were making regular sightings 
above Buckleys Falls as well. Bird numbers had increased and 
we were seeing both sexes and occasionally juvenile birds as 
well. Darters were seen emerging from the river with fish that 
they had speared with their beaks. The fish are then flicked off 
their beaks into the air and caught head first for swallowing. 


On the morning of 25 January 2002, | observed a male Darter 
swimming downstream from the Princess Bridge toward a low 
overhanging branch on the water's edge. The bird had a long 
leafy stick in his beak that it used in nest-building. His female 
partner was assisting him. Together they quickly built a nest in 
about a day. The stick base was lined with weed material from 
the river. 


Egg-laying took place very soon after the nest was completed. | 
looked forward to observing the first clutch of Darters that | would 
see hatched on the Barwon River. In about 26 to 30 days, four 
chicks hatched and they became clearly visible to observers in 
about 35 days. The chicks were covered in a light fawn-coloured 
down. They had long wavering necks and their voices carried 
across the river to my viewing point on the bridge. Both parents 
shared in the brooding and rearing duties. When defending their 
nesting territory, darters will emit a loud crackling noise and 
intimidate their foes with a 'non-contact' spearing action with their 
beak. 


Nearing the fledging time of about 50 days, it was fascinating to 
observe the rapid transformation in the appearance and mobility 
of the chicks as they matured into fledglings. Learning to balance 
on wavering limbs was tricky. Swimming and clambering in and 
out of the water were other skills mastered by these graduating 
birds. 
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on the Darter colony and presently they are sharing their real 
estate with a large colony of cormorants. 


Table of Breeding Results 


Season | N°. Birds Notes 
nests | fledged 
2001-2 nests had several clutches each 


ors fe o [remos 





The season normally extends from a late November or 
December hatching of chicks to fledging in January or February 
in the following year. However, breeding has been observed as 
early as September and as late as May, depending on seasonal 
conditions. There has been only one record of 3 chicks that 
hatched in early May and all lived to fledge 50 days later. 


Nest are regularly re-used during the season, so that there may 
be several clutches from a single nest. Generally, up to 4 chicks 
will hatch with 2 or 3 of them fledging per clutch. 


Failed nestings have been recorded when a nest is abandonded 
with unhatched eggs, or the young chicks have disappeared for 
some reason. Determining the reasons for failed nesting 
attempts is difficult, although the cold snap in January 2007 could 
be presumed to be the cause this year. 


The daytime population during the non-breeding season is 2 or 3 
male or female birds. | do not know whether they are resident 
birds or not. 


Many questions remain unanswered: 
e What is the annual mortality rate? 
e ls this breeding colony just self-sustaining or do darters 
emigrate? 
e Do they roost here all year, but feed elsewhere 
sometimes? 





Photo: Gordon McCarthy 


Reptiles of the Geelong—Otway Region: preliminary list of species 


he following is a largely un-annotated list of reptiles 

from the Geelong-Otway region of Victoria. It is a 
preliminary list only, and not intended to be a complete 
study of the reptiles. | hope that it will stimulate readers to 
think more about the fascinating creatures and reach into 
their memory-banks, notebooks and computer files to add 
to the list. | hope it will also encourage members to send 
any reptile sightings to editor Lorraine Phelan so that these 
can be properly recorded in the Geelong Naturalist. There 
will be more details of the species listed in coming months 
as additional notes come to light. 


Green Turtle Chelonia mydas 
One at the Marine Science Laboratories on 10 
August 1984; it was said to be the second found in 
Port Phillip Bay in that week. 

Pacific Ridley Turtle Lepidochelys olivacea 
One found dead on the beach in Corio Bay in June 
1974. 

Leathery (Luth) Turtle Dermochelys coriacea 

Eastern Snake-necked Turtle (Long-necked Tortoise) 
Chelodina longicollis 
On 08.12.86, Peter Smith (pers comm) watched a 
female lay, then bury, eggs in the bank beside the 
Barwon River below the Deviation Road near 
Fyansford. Pam and Betty Arrowsmith (pers. 
comm.) recorded a female laying her eggs in their 
Drysdale garden near McLeod's Waterholes in the 
2006-07 summer, and previously have found very 
small individuals in their garden. 

Marbled Gecko Christinus marmoratus 

Striped Legless Lizard Delma impar 

Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) Amphibolurus muricatus 

*Eastern Water Dragon Physignathus lesuerii 
An unconfirmed report of one seen by the Barwon 
River at the Belmont Common in the 1990s. The 
Eastern Victorian subspecies howitii is called the 
Gippsland Water Dragon. 

*Bearded Dragon Pogona sp. 
A large specimen was found road-killed near 
Fyansford a few years ago, and another was found 
in a Newtown garden in the 1990s. 

Mountain Dragon Rankinia diemensis 

Grassland Earless Dragon Tympanocryptis 

pinguicolla 

*Lace Monitor Varanus varius 
One found in Belmont in November 1970. 

Eastern Striped Skink Ctenotus robustus 

Cunningham's Skink Egernia cunninghami 

Black Rock Skink Egernai saxatilis 

White's Skink Egernia whitii 

Southern Water Skink Eulamprus tympanum 
tympanum 

Dreeite (Corangamite) Water Skink Eulamprus 
tympanum marnieae 

Garden Skink Lampropholis guichenoti 

Bougainville's Skink Lerista bougainvillii 

McCoy's Skink Nannoscincus maccoyi 

Coventry's Skink Niveoscincus coventryi 

Metallic Skink Niveoscincus metallicus 


... revor Pescott 


My thanks to Rebecca Thompson from Geelong DSE office 
for the Eastern Small-eyed Snake data, to Peter Tremul for 
some advice on species names, and to Tom Fletcher for 
the Melbourne Water list. 


References: 

Anon (2005) Amphibian, Reptile and Mammal Checklist, 
Western Treatment Plant. Melbourne Water. 

Cogger, Harold G. (2000) Reptiles and Amphibians of 
Australia, 6th edn, Reed Books. 

Wilson, S and Swan G. (2003) A Complete Guide to 
Reptiles of Australia, Reed New Holland. 


Eastern Three-lined Skink Acritscincus duperreyi 

Southern Grass Skink Pseudemoia entrecasteauxii 

Tussock Skink Pseudemoia pagenstecheri 

Glossy Grass Skink Pseudemoia rawlinsoni 

Spencer's Skink Pseudemoia spenceri 

Weasel Skink Saproscincus mustelinus 

Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard Tiliqua nigrolutea 

*Shingle-back (Stumpy-tail) Tiliqua rugosa 
Included on the reptile list for the Western 
Treatment Plant, Werribee, as ‘Locally extinct? 
(Introduced)' 

Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard Tiliqua scincoids 

*Olive Python Liasis olivaceus 
A live specimen found in Geelong in 1970 had 
come in a crate of bananas. 

*Carpet Python Morelia spilota 
One was found in North Geelong in 1970. There 
have been many reports of very large snakes, 
presumably pythons, around Geelong over the 
years, but details are usually sketchy. 

Lowland Copperhead Austrelaps superbus 

White-lipped Snake Drysdalia coronoides 

*Red-naped Snake Furina diadema 
A living specimen found in Belmont in the 1960s 
had probably arrived in a load of Red Gum 
firewood. 

Mainland (Eastern) Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus 

Red-bellied Black Snake Pseudechis porphyiacus 
Possibly present in the Werribee and Lerderderg 
Gorges. Reports from the Otway Ranges need 
confirmation as the environment seems too cold for 
them (Gary Peterson, DPI, pers. comm). A 
specimen found in a Bannockburn woodyard in the 
1990s had arrived in a load of logs of unknown 
provenence. 

Eastern Brown Snake Pseudonaja textilis 

Eastern Small-eyed Snake Rhinoplochalas nigrescens 
One found in the Brisbane Ranges in the 1960s; 
there are only four local records from the Brisbane 
Ranges (2), Anakie and Mount Rothwell on the 
Victorian Wildlife Atlas. 

Little Whip Snake Parasuta flagellum 

Yellow-bellied Sea Snake Pelamis platurus 
One found dead on the Anglesea beach in March 
1975. 


* means introduced to the Geelong-Otway region 
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Plant Group 


lub members and visitors attending the June Wider 

Geelong Flora Lecture really appreciated the 'Valuing 
Riparian Vegetation’ presentation by Greg Peters, River 
Health Coordinator with Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority. See Lorraine's report on p. 8. 


| also wish to record my appreciation of assistance given 
by the CCMA Board, Management Group and Field Staff 
regarding speakers, excursions, campouts, environmental 
issues and biodiversity projects. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Long Forest 


Thursday 26 July 
Leader: Marilyn Hewish 


Long Forest is a fascinating and unique area. It contains 
an isolated remnant of Bull Mallee woodland hidden 
away between Melton and Bacchus Marsh. More than 
170 species of birds have been recorded in the area over 
the last 20 years, many of them locally rare, endangered, 
or just plain astonishing (Crested Bellbird). While 
sightings of the rarities can’t be guaranteed, we can 
expect to see a variety of woodland birds and enjoy 
some lovely scenery in the creek-valleys. Marilyn is the 
co-author of the recently published Birds of the Long 
Forest 1889-2005. 


Meet: 8:30 am at the Corio Village car-park, southwest 
corner, adjacent to the Gellibrand Street—Goulburn 
Avenue intersection. Polly Cutcliffe will organise the 
departure from here. 


OR 9:30 am at Lake Merrimu Picnic Ground west of the 
lake on the Bacchus Marsh—Toolern Vale Road. Here we 
will meet our guide, Marilyn Hewish. 


Finish: Whenever you wish. We will walk to Long Point 

and back in the morning, and then move to another area 
for lunch. Marilyn is happy to continue until 4.00 pm, for 

those who wish to explore further. 


Bring: Lunch, portable snacks and drinks; if necessary, 
sunscreen, a hat, raingear. Please wear sturdy shoes. 


Please note: It isn’t possible to visit Long Forest without 
climbing hills, as all tracks lead down into the creek- 
valleys. The climbs are long and consistent rather than 
super-steep; the tracks are in reasonable condition, and 
we will take them slowly. 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182, Marilyn 5367 3196. 
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...Dick Southcombe 


CCMA's positive effectiveness in the field has been ably 
demonstrated by this team. 


Did you know? Our club member Mark Trengove 
completed two three-year terms as a CCMA Board 
member in 2006. 


July 10 meeting: Acacia species from Little River to 


Lorne. Bring specimens and references. 





Bird observations June 2007 
... Barry Lingham 


he Fuscous Honeyeaters reported last month are still about 

in good numbers in the Northern Brisbane Ranges, but the 
Yellow-plumed Honeyeaters appear to have moved on. Yellow- 
tufted Honeyeaters had a stronghold in the Stony Creek area 
prior to the summer fires, but they have now been noted in other 
nearby areas. There are flowers on many of the lronbarks and 
this has attracted large numbers of Red Wattlebirds and other 
honeyeaters. 


Brolgas must be regarded as one of the most elegant Australian 
birds. They have been seen around the Geelong area in several 
places, but they have appreciated the work of Barwon Water in 
irrigating some paddocks near 13th Beach. Good viewing is 
possible from the comfort of your car. 


The Peaceful Dove noted by Tom and Hugo at Moolap is 
considered a vagrant to the Geelong region. It was last reported 
from Long Forest in 2005. Another exceptional record is the 
report of a Gilbert's Whistler at Edwards Point. It was seen by a 
non-GFNC member and is not listed below, but has it has been 
listed on Birdline Victoria. Most cuckoos and quails leave the 
district during late autumn, but a small population remains. The 
sighting of a Stubble Quail and both Fan-tailed Cuckoo and 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo were examples of birds staying after 
the usual departure times. 


It can be difficult to identify our local birds sometimes, but the 
addition of escapee cage-birds can add to the confusion. In this 
month, we had a Red-crowned Parakeet (New Zealand), 
Chestnut-breasted Mannikin (NE Australia) and Pale-headed 
Rosella (NE Aust) mixing with the local population. 


A reminder that the 'Bird of the Year' is the Laughing 
Kookaburra, so please pass on any sightings. | am also 
interested in mapping the general range of Noisy Miners and | 
would appreciate copies of maps showing where these birds 
congregate. 


Erratum: John & Ben Newman's report of a Flame Robin at Erskine Falls 
on 10/5 (Geelong Naturalist June 2007) should have been a Pink Robin. 
My mistake. [Editor] 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All records 
will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BML, Bernadette Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; HP, Hugo Phillipps; JCo, Joan Cohen; JHe, Joanne Heatlie; 
JN, John Newman; LCI, Lynne Clarke; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; MWo, Michael Wood; RGa, Rob Ganly; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; VC, Vern Cohen 





Species 
Black Swan 


Sooty Albatross 
Cattle Egret 


Collared Sparrowhawk 


Australian Hobby 


Peregrine Falcon 
Brolga 


Red-necked Stint 
Red-capped Plover 


Double-banded Plover 


Hooded Plover 
Caspian Tern 

Peaceful Dove 
Red-crowned Parakeet 


Galah 

Eastern Rosella 
Pale-headed Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Weebill 

Yellow Thornbill 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Fuscous Honeyeater 


Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 


Eastern Spinebill 


Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 
Pink Robin 


Spotted Quail-thrush 
Crested Shrike-tit 


Satin Bowerbird 
Red-browed Finch 


Chestnut-breasted Mannikin 
Welcome Swallow 


Little Grassbird 
Bassian Thrush 
Common Myna 
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Comments 

Hospital Swamp, Baenschs Lane end on small 
wetland 100 m X 80 m. and c200 more on Lake 
Connewarre opposite Taits Point. 

13th Beach, gliding W into strong west winds. 
Barwon River, opposite Balyang Sanctuary—fly in 
each night between 1630-1730 to roost with 300+ 
Little Pied Cormorants. 

South Valley Rd, Highton, flying N at 1715. 
Buckley Falls Park, chasing and being chased by 
Pied Currawongs and Magpies. 

Bacchus Marsh, swooping a flying Galah. 

Zillah Crawcour Reserve, Newtown 

Eastern Gardens, a pair. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Hospital Swamp, flying N. 

Black Rocks at cnr of 13th Beach Rd, in irrigated 
paddock—a pair flew in and immediately started a 
courtship dance lasting 5 minutes. 

Buckley South Rd, Buckley 

Breamlea, at mouth of Bream Creek. 

Breamlea, at mouth of Bream Creek. 

Hospital Swamp 

Hospital Swamp, in the only soggy puddle. 
Breamlea, at mouth of Bream Creek. 

Hospital Swamp, Baenschs Lane. 

Breamlea, at mouth of Bream Creek. 

Barwon River near Reedy Lake. 

Portarlington Rd, Moolap 

Herne Hill, hita house window. Presumed 
escapee. 

Buckley Falls Park, flying NW at 0800. 

Buckley Falls Park, roosting in high eucalypts. 
Highton 

McLeans Highway, Brisbane Ranges 
Anabranch, Red Gum Island. Also calling on 8/6. 


Hospital Swamp, calling. 

Queens Park Golf Course. 

You Yangs, in Kurrajong Avenue picnic area. 
Highton, in church grounds at 0945. 

Long Forest, S of Lake Merrimu 

Loop Track, Brisbane Ranges (3, 4, 1 and 1). 
Gravelly Track, Long Forest, in flowering Yellow 
Gum. 15-20 feeding on flowering Yellow Gums S 
of Lake Merrimu on 13/6. 

Long Forest, S of Lake Merrimu 

Anakie Gorge, feeding on lerps on river gums. 
Kangaroo Track, Brisbane Ranges 

Long Forest, S of Lake Merrimu 


Highton, passing through church grounds. 
Kangaroo Track, Brisbane Ranges, separate 
birds. 

Connewarre, at cnr Stacey and Lake Roads. 
Anakie Gorge, a brown bird. 

Ceres, on fences on river flats. 

Queens Park, a male first observed 9/4. 

Queens Park river walk, a brown bird. 

Oldhouse Track, Long Forest, a brown bird. 
Brisbane Ranges, near Redbeak Track. 
Serendip, a pair. 

Buckley Falls Park. 

Lake Elizabeth picnic area 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, one in pampas 
grass in central quadrangle. 

Reedy Lake, a male feeding on Phragmites seed. 
Bacchus Marsh. Pair which nested under carport 
roof last season still roost on nest at night. 
Queens Park river walk, calling from reeds. 

Lake Elizabeth picnic area. 

Anakie 





Observer 
BL 


BL, BML 
BAt 

JN, AM 
BAt 

BL, BML 
VC, JCo 
MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 
RGa 
JHe 
MHe, DHe 


VC, JCo 
JHe 
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Excursion to Melbourne Museum 


Thursday 12 July 
Leader: Deborah Evans 


Please note this excursion is a weekday 


Following on from our highly successful behind the 
scenes visit to the biological collections at the Museum in 
2005, we are heading this time to the geological 
collections. 


We need to supply an estimate of numbers, so please 
contact me by Saturday 7th if you are planning to come. 


Meet: We will meet at 11.15 am at the fountain on the 
south side of the Exhibition buildings to collect as a group 
for an 11.30 start. Please be on time as latecomers will 
not be admitted. 


Members. will need to find their own way to Melbourne. 
For those who do not wish to drive there is a 9.28 train 
from Geelong (9.31 at North Geelong, 9.44 Lara). Given 
the parking problems since the fares were decreased, 
North Geelong is probably the safest bet for a parking 
space. We can either get off at North Melbourne and 
catch a loop train to Parliament or get off at Southern 
Cross and catch a tram (shorter walking distance). 


Bring: Members may wish to bring their own lunch or 
use the facilities at the Museum. 


Finish: The tour will end at approximately 1.00. As we 
are not in the main Museum this time, entrance to the 
Museum will be $6 for those who wish to stay on. Other 
options include the special exhibition on the Great Wall of 
China at the Museum (fee $16) and a tour of the 
Exhibition Buildings from 2.00 to 3.00 pm (fee $5). The 
last off-peak train back to Geelong leaves Southern 
Cross at 3.53 pm. 

Contact: Deborah Evans, BH 991 89181 AH 5243 8687 
email <deborah.evans@deakinprime.com> 


Eco Book Group 


Tuesday July 31 2007 
When the Rivers Run Dry by Fred Pearce 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 8.00 pm 
Buy or borrow the book and join our discussion. 


Contact Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


Mailing roster 


July: Peter Williams 
August: Jan Venters 
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August Excursion—Action now! 
Royal Botanic Gardens Cranbourne 


WEDNESDAY 15 August 2007 


Leader: Diana Primrose 


Coach trip with complimentary morning tea. 
This is a great opportunity to visit these Gardens the 
easy way! 


Cost: $30 per person (includes bus, entry, and guide).|If 
paying by cheque please make out to 'Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club’. 


8.40 am: Meet at Geelong Botanic Gardens main car 
park, check in with leader and board coach. 

10.45 am: Estimated arrival time at RBG Cranbourne car 
park. Complimentary morning tea at coach. 
Proceed to Visitor Centre entry area. Toilets 
available here. 

11.15 am: Meet as a group at entry, meet guide. 

11.15 am—12.15 pm: One hour guided tour of The 
Australian Garden. 

12.15 pm: Lunch. BYO lunch/thermos, or buy at the 
gardens cafe (Boonerwurrung Cafe) in the Visitor 
Centre. 

After lunch: Nothing structured—choice of activities: 
undertake a further inspection of the gardens at 
your own pace (there will no doubt be some areas 
you wish to revisit), take a walk to the Trig Point for 
an overview of the area, or walk some of the tracks 
to check out the local birds and plants, 
remembering the TIME necessary to return to the 
Visitor Centre and coach! 

3.00 pm: Return to Visitor Centre and proceed to coach 
for 3.15 pm departure. 

3.15 pm: Coach departs. 

5.00 pm : Estimated arrival at Geelong Botanic Gardens 
main car park. 


Bring: Umbrellas, wet gear, comfortable shoes. Buy 
lunch at Boonerwurrung Cafe, or BYO. 


Please contact Diana as soon as possible (5250 1811 
and leave a message and your contact number if 
necessary). We hope to fill a 29-seater coach and are 
inviting some Friends Groups to make up numbers. Feel 
free to invite family and friends. It is hard to guess how 
many will wish to come so the policy of ‘first in and first 
paid up’ will reserve the seat. The Gardens wish to be 
paid the day after our August General Meeting, so—book 
your seat and pay your money ASAP—PLEASE! Don't 
wait until August! For this excursion, ring Diana to check 
there is a seat available and she will advise where to 
send the payment. 


Orange-bellied Parrot counts 
15 July & 9 September 


Contact: Craig Morley 5221 4604 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
" Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 


Neil MclInnes 


0408 102 802 


neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 


x Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lpbhelan@bigpond.com.au 
” " Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
: " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 

i F Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


JULY 2007 AUGUST 2007 

3 General Meeting: Astronomy—Miles Charlesworth 

10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

12 Mid week Excursion: Behind the scenes tour of Earth 
Sciences collection at the Melbourne Museum 
Leader: Deborah Evans 

19 Bird Group: The Hooded Plover Project—Grainne 
Maguire 

15 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Long Island—Marilyn 
Hewish 

31 Eco Book Group 


General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

Mid week Excursion—Cranbourne Gardens (bus trip) 
Diana Primrose 

Bird Group: Skeleton Creek: living with nature—Bob 
Winters / Gould League 

Mammal Group: Survey 

Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—location TBA 
Leaders: Dick Southcombe & Bruce Lindsay 
Mid-week Bird Excursion: Swan Island—Peter Bright 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs 

Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


Where River Meets Sea: Exploring Australia's Estuaries 
LTurner, D Tracey, J Tilden, W Dennison, CSIRO Publishing, March 2006 


This book describes Australia's 974 estuaries, their health, geography, ecological features and management. 
Included are many photographs, maps, diagrams and case studies. The book will help us understand the network of 
estuaries and the human impact on natural ecosystems. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30 July, 2007. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details and a copy of 'Guidelines for Authors' phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
[Melway Map 452 G4] 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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